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ervers a vediet That Hore-Belisha, 


Like Disraeli, Wili Defeat His Foes 


The career of Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, Britain’s ousted War Min- 
ist=:, often has been compared to 
that of the great prime minister, 
Benjamin Disraeli, also Jewish, 
and observers wonder whether, like 
Disraeli, Hore-Belisha may not 
make defeat a stepping stone to 
greater triumphs. Hore-Belisha’s 
strength lies in his popularity with 
the common people, 

Born 43 years ago, he was a stu- 
dent at Heidelberg when the World 
War broke out. He emerged as a 
major. In 1923, he was elected to 
Commons as a Liberal. By 1932, 
after serving as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
he became Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. In 1934 he was made 
Minister of Transport and won 
fame and popularity for his traffic 
reforms. 

In 1937 he was made War Min- 


— 


GEN. JOSEPH HALLER SEEKS AID FOR NEW LEGION $ 


ister. He was unfailingly friendly 
to the press and his good publicity 
is said to have piqued his colleagues. 
Belisha immediately started stream- 
lining the army. Foreseeing the 
war, he urged peacetime conscrip- 
tion, and he decided to put younger 
men in charge of the military. 
Within two months he retired sixty 
senior officers. He outlawed wealth 
and social position as qualifications 
for entrance to Sandhurst, Brit- 
ain’s West Point. He made the 
army more democratic, narrowing 
the gulf between officers and enlist- 
ed men. He improved living condi- 
tions and raised pay. When war 
came, he won the hearts of Britain's 
mothers by refusing to accept boys 
under 19 for service. His reforms 
gained the fervent loyalty of the 
enlisted men, but they antagonized 
the tradition-ridden brass hats, 
Further friction resulted because 
Belisha frowned on the slaughter 
of soldiers which invariably . fol- 
lowed precipitate action, preferring 
merely to hold Germany in check 
and blockade her into submission. 
He earned the antagonism of the 
powerful Cliveden set by advocat- 
ing a high army rank for the Duke 
of Windsor. He made further ene- 
mies because he wanted to put 


Top left, Leslie Hore-Belishe. Lower left, Winston Churchill. Right, 
Benjamin Disraeli. 


amy control, a change made imme- 
diately after his ouster. And he is 
said to have had differences with 
First Lord of the Admiralty Win- 
ston Churchill over the latter's am- 
bition to head a Ministry of Defense 
in charge of all branches of the 
armed service. 


Britain’s air force in France under 


Because of the many enemies he 


made, Hore-Belisha’s ouster was 
perhaps inevitable. But, say many 
observers, the bene! which have 
resulted from his criticized policies, 
and his great popularity with the 
common soldier and the people at 
large, make his return to power just 
as inevitable, Disraeli came back. 
Hore-Belisha always emulates him. 


FAMOUS POLISH LEADER 
NOW BUSY RECRUITING: 


MEN AND MONEY IN U.S 


VOLUNTEERS ENLIST IN CANADA 


Bugles are blowing assem- 
bly for a legion that never 
was listed, whose leader, a 
general without an army, has 
come to America representing 
a government without a coun- 
try. His beard is white now, 
but his deepset eyes still flask 
determination to repeat histo- 


ion, to help break the 
last German offensive of the 
first World war and free their 
own country. 

Those 25,000 were Polish 
velunteers, largely from Amer- 
ica, fighting under Gen. Jo- 
seph Haller who has come to 
America to sound the call for 
action, Once again the home 
land is invaded; once again 
American Poles are asked to 
help. Poland’s government in 
exile hopes that Haller’s voice, 
flaming like the mouth of a 
lion, will summon aid in mo- 
ney and in men. 


No Violation of Neutrality 
Law 


In his ew army no Polish 
officer who was high in the 
eld army, will find a place. 
There will be plenty of room 
for all the 200,000 expected to 
volunteer or be conscripted 
from among refugees, and 
from the large Polish popula- 
tion in France and elsewhere; 
especially in America, where 
there are 4,000,000 of Polish 
birth or descent, of whom al- 
most all are citizens. Poles 
formed 12 percent of the 
American army in 1917-18 and 
when well led, made fine sol- 
diers. 

In the second World War, 
already they have been trick- 
ling across the border—need- 
ing no passports — into Can- 
ada. There they may enlist in 
Canadian units or be shipper 
to France to join the Polish 
army. 

This violates no neutrality 
law or proclamation and Amer- 
ican Poles say they will vio- 
late none. But to arrange this 
and other matters, including 
recruiting of Poles in Canada, 
Gen. Haller will go to the Do- 
minion, after spending some 
time in Washington and visit- 
ing American cities where 
most of the 4,000,000 Amer- 
jeans of Polish ancestry may 
be found. 


Money for Relief 


He also will stimulate the 
campaign to raise money for 


relief through the American 
Red Cross, which already has 
produced a half million dol- 
lars. Collections are being tak- 
en up in Polish communities 
everywhere for “our oppressed 
brethren.” 

This movement was made 
nation wide recently when a 
Council of Poles in America 
was formed, with Dean F. X. 
Swietlik of the Marquette uni- 
versity law school as head. It 
includes all American Polish 
organizations, and everywhere 
American Poles are respond- 
ing to the call for financial 
help with an ardor even more 
fiery than in the first World 
war. 

In fact, the ardor is fright- 
ening to those who wish a 
lasting peace to grow from the 
present war. For American 
Poles are receiving word from 


{home of oppression by Ger- 


mans and Russians; of fam- 
ilies thrown out of their homes 
on 48 hours notice to make 
room for Germans from Esto- 
nia and Latvia; of universities 
closed; libraries stolen; news- 
papers and radios confiscated, 
everything Polish stamped out. 

“That,” they say, “is what 
Hitler means by ‘lebensraum.’ 
The smaller people are to be 
slaves of the ‘master race) ” 

If the smaller people give 
in! But, hearing of these 
things, American Poles vow 
they will not give in. And 
when they get to the front, it 
looks as if theirs would be a 
very rough sector. 

See es 
RETURNS PEN AFTER 15 
YEARS 


Shreveport, La. — Fifteen years 
ago, when cashier of a gas com- 
pany, Leonard Speaks lent 
fountain pen to a customer to en- 
dorse a check and failed to get it 
back, Recently a man approached 
him at a politically rally, “Are you 
L. H. Speaks?” he asked. “Yes,” 
Speaks replied. “Well, here's some- 
thing of yours I've had for fifteen 
years,” the man said, and handed 
him the pen. 


SEES REBELLION IN NA 
FRIEND DRAWING 


London. — Tom Camphell, 
Trish ex-laborer who claims 
occult power and is known to 
Londoners as the “man with 
the news-reel mind,” predicts 
Adolf Hitler will be assassina- 
ted by a “friend” who at pres- 
ent is his trusted adviser. 

Campbell also claims that 
his powers of “seeing” into 
the future tell him the Euro- 
pean war will not last as long 
as the world war. He predicts 
it will end with the division of 
Germany into a series of small 
states. 


Record Formidable 


For those who might ascribe 
Campbell’s predictions to wish- 
ful thinking he offers this 
record: 

Last May, London newspa- 
pers published Tom’s “War in 
Five Months’ Time” prophecy 
which brought ridicule upon 
him. The prophecy came true. 
Later, by popular request, the 
Irishman worked himself into 
a trance and “saw” the sink- 
ing of a British battleship 
(the Royal Oak subsequently 
was sunk), the Russian ad- 
vance into Poland and the Rus- 
sian invasion of Finland. 

According to Campbell’s lat- 
est prophecy, unrest in Ger- 
i many, followed by an armed 


Man With “News-Reel Mind” Says 
Hitler Will Be ‘Bumped Off 


ZY RANKS AND TRUSTED 
GUN ON FUEHRER 


| uprising, will lead to restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Peace 
will come soon after and Ger- 
many will be divided into a 
series of small states. “I saw 


ed. “Yessir, I saw him in con- 
ference. There were seven or 
eight uniformed men seated 
around a table, but the only 
one I could identify was the 
Fuehrer. Suddenly one of them 
drew a gun and fired. Hitler 
collapsed.” 


Goering Marked Man 


Marshal Hermann Goering, 
No. 2 Nazi, also will be shot, 
although the time is not speci- 
fied, according to Campbell. 

The “man with the news- 
reel mind” also predicts a 
naval battle within a short 
time in which a Nazi battle- 
ship and two smaller vessels 
will be sunk. He also has 
“seen” violent air engage- 
ments in which Allied planes 
proved their superiority. 

The growth of Communism 
in Germany will hasten the 
end of the war, Campbell pre- 
dicts. He said the part of Po- 
land now occupied by Germa- 
ny will be liberated and Cze- 
cho-Slovakia and Austria will 
be freed from Nazi domina- 
tion. 


No. 1) 
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American Press Silent on Reports of 
Monstrous Atrocities in Poland--Why? 


THE LAST DECADE 


By BERNARD J. ADAMKIEWICZ. 


A great deal has happened in the decade that has just 
passed. Pessimists take a gloomy view of the nineteen-thir- 
ties, but this is not an altogether fair one. Much has happened 
to profit mankind, and there have also been disturbing losses. 


On the debit side there is the depression. It entered with 
a heavy tread early in 1930, and it still loiters. It visited every 
country, and in some left more devastation than in others. 
Its effect on this continent has been hard, despite our strong- 
er powers of resistance. The full toll in physical and mental 
deterioration of certain classes of people will be paid in later 
years, but already the generation of jll-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
housed people is painful to view. 


On the debit side also is the failure to attain co-opera- 
tion between nations. The use of armed force, aggression of 
one nation against another, terrorism, racial and religious 
intolerance increased in the decade, culminating jn another 
war that with each day is taking on characteristics which may 
make of it eventually a world-wide conflict. The security of 
western democracy itself hangs in the balance. 


The rise of the Fascist system has brought losses. It 
revived crude, selfish nationalism and the belief that physical 
force is supreme as an end “in itself. It abrogated interna- 
tional law and ethical relations between people and countries. 
It destroyed democratic institutions over a large portion of 
Europe for which generations had struggled, and denied re- 
spect and rights to the individual. The invasion of China by 
Japan; Ethiopia by Italy; Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land by Germany, and Finland by Russia, are among the un- 
happy records of the last decade. The actions of the aggres- 
sors have caused intense human suffering and blasted hopes 
for peace and security. 


But there is a good deal on the credit side of the account. 
While the dictators have been tearing down civilization, scien- 
tists, educators, economists and other groups of social think- 
ers have been building it. The nineteen-thirties have pro- 
duced discoveries and inventions by which life can be saved and 
made secure and comfortable. Great advances have been made 
in the science of agriculture, nutrition and industrial tech- 
niques, The road is being surely paved toward an era of plen- 
ty. The idea of national economic planning came and began 
to be tested in this decade. The opportunity for education 
has spread to larger portions of the earth; notable examples 
of this are Mexico, Russia, Latin America and Turkey, Books 
and art are being enjoyed by many more people today. Women 
have made significant strides in education and economic and 
political statuss The “New Deal’ /in our own United States 
and in New Zealand are social experiments from which man- 
kind has benefitted and will continue to benefit, for the idea 
of “rugged individualism” is being challenged by that of co- 


Hitler’s end,” Campbell assert- | 


operation. 


The human family in 1940 faces a world that is war-torn 
and in which countless numbers lack freedom and material 


sustenance. 


But it is also a world in which many, thru suf- 


fering, have learned of the futility of depending upon dic- 
tators and whose desire for freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity has become sharpened. The ‘forties may see the spread 
of both political and economic democracy. Let us hope they do. 


Chopin Honored 
On Carnation 


Radio Hour 


MONIUSZKO’S “HALKA,” TOO. 
IS FINE CHORAL RENDITION 


“żal” the Polish undertone of 
sorrow reflected in Polish music 
was paid tribute Monday night in 
a broadcast on a nation-wide hook- 
up on the Carnation Contented 
hour. The program a half hour in 
length paid tribute to Poland. 

The program opened with a med- 
ley of Polish marches which stirred 
one to the quick. This was followed 
by a stirring Polish love song. The 
songs were executed in the Polish 
language, apparently by Polish 
artists. 

Chopin was honored by the play- 
ing of his immortal “Polonaise” in 
A Major. The brief but learned 
remarks of the announcer gave a 
glorious insight into the wealth of 
Polish culture as contributed by 
each individual master among them 
Chopin whose Polonaise became 
the Polish national dance. The or- 
chestra’s execution was excellent. 

The Polish love of liberty incul- 
cated by Polish mothers into the 
hearts of their children was ex- 
pressed by the presentation of a 
ballad which reflected the keen 
sense of patriotism and deep feel- 
ing for freedom which prompted 
so many Polish men to fight even 
in the armies of other nations for 
the accomplishment of that ideal. 


“Halka” is Rendered 


Stanislaw Moniuszko’s “Halka” 
was given audience again by the 
chorus’ rendition of selections from 
that grand opera. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, the val- 
iant Polish patriot, rode the air- 
lanes again through the medium 
of radio with the orchestra playing 
several of his poignant composi- 
tions written for violin, The .com- 
positions were of such a nature 
that they pulled the heart strings 
of the listener when he realized 
that these same pieces composed 
at a time so similar to the condi- 
tion of Poland today, reflect so 


appropriately now that same long-| 


ing for freedom which was felt 
then. 


The spirit of Kosciuszko who 
came to America to fight for 
independence when he 
could do nothing in Europe for his 
beloved Poland was paid tribute by 
the playing of the Kosciuszko ma- 
zurka Polonaise. 


American 


A medley of popular Polish tunes 


concluded the program, climaxed 
with the singing of “Boze Coś 
Polskę.” 


The announcer termed the pro- 
gram a salute to Poland the land 
of Paderewski and Chopin, of Kos- 
ciuszko, and Pulaski, of Joseph 
Conrad and Madame Curie and it 
was truly that, A program of this 


type deserves commendation and 
the Poles would do well to show 
their gratitude by dropping a line 
to the Carnation company for the 
fine execution of a wonderful pro- 
gram, 


Reports on Poland 


Cardinal Hlond 


Primate of Poland, Auguste Car- 
dina! Hlond supervised preparation 
of a report to Pope Pius alleging 
persecution and mass shootings in 
Poland by the Nazi conquerors. 
Foreign aid is urgently needed to 
prevent millions dying of starvation 
and disease. he said. Germany de 
nies the reporte 


PRESS RELEASES DEALING WITH ATROCIOUS TREAT- 
MENT ACCORDED TO POLES, JEWS AND CZECHS 
ALIKE ARE IGNORED BY AMERICAN DAILIES. 


American newspapers, printed in the English language, 
for some time past, have been regularly supplied by News 
Agencies the world over with unquestionably true reports of 
monstrous atrocities committed against the Poles, Czechs and 
Jews living in countries temporarily under the domination 
of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. The American Dailies 
have failed to publish these reports. 

There is no question as to the authenticity of the reports, 
since on more than one occasion these press releases have sub- 
sequently been given official German confirmation, 

In order to focus the attention of Americans of Polish 
ancestry, who are unable to read the reports printed in Polish 
dailies, on the true situation now existing in Poland, the Amer 
ican Courier will publish, from time to time, the news accounte 


received from various news agencies. 
$- 


German paper confirms mas- 
sacre of Poles and Jews 


Copenhagen. January 1940 
— NPS — What appears to 
be an official German confir- 
mation of continued German 
acts of atrocity committed on 
the Poles and Polish-Jewish 
population of German-occupied 
Poland, appears in an issue of 
Schlesischen Zeitung. 

The newspaper publishes ex- 
cerpts from the protocols of 
the Breslau police department. 
One report deals with acts of 
disorder in the city of Lask: 
100 Poles were executed for 
offering resistance in a house- 
to-house search for ammuni- 
tion.” 

The police department of 
Lodz says that Polish-Jewish 
public of the city of Lodz re- 
fused admission to Gestapo 
police in the synagogues of 
Lodz. 

Acting on orders of military 
superiors, the German Nazi 
police opened fire and several 
hundred Polish Jews were 
killed. 

Following this mass execu- 
tion, the synagogue was 
burned down to the ground. 
Most recent rulings which ap- 
peared in the German lan- 
guage press state that all ver- 
bal or written communication 
between Polish and German 
subjects has been prohibited 
as well as any direct exchange 
of commodities or moneys be- 
tween them. 

The typhoid epidemic which 
has raged in many cities in 
Poland for many weeks, con- 
tinues unabated and Polish 
subjects are only entitled to 
medical aid providing that 
they make application to Ger- 
man medical headquarters 
who will then assign a medi- 
eal officer to the house of the 
stricken party. 


Plastic Planes 
Cut Like Cookies 


Mass Production of Aircraft Will 
Lower Prices of Airplanes 


Because of the ingenuity of in- 


dustrial chemists and research 


workers, aircraft manufacturers 
may soon be stamping out plastic 
airplanes much in the fashion that 
grandma cuts out cookies, accord- 
ing to Los Angeles reports. 

When the day comes observers 
foresee mass production of aircraft 
that will lower the price of air- 
planes, bolster National defense 
and likewise be of aid to the farm- 
er. The latter will benefit because 
many agricultural products go into 
the manufacture of plastic mate- 
rials. 

After many months of research 
work and expenditures of many 
thousands of dollars in industrial 
laboratories, aeronautical engineers 
have pronounced as satisfactory 
the new plastic process of molding 
aircraft sections of extreme 
strength, lightness and durability. 
The wings, fuselage and tail are 
stamped out in a few operations, 
and the plane is assembled into one 
solid piece under heat and press- 
ure, 

The plane is absolutely fireproof 
— tests showing that the searing 
flame of a blow torch merely chars 
the plastic surface, Repairs are 
simple, too, All the pilot needs to 
make minor repairs is a pot of 
glue and a strip of plywood. 

Military officials have shown con- 
siderable interest in the new pro- 
cess and have lent the military air 
service research facilities to part 
of the task. Built at a fraction of 
the cost and time necessary for 
fabricating an all-metal plane, the 


plastic planes will enable manufac- 
turers to meet mass production re- 


"| quirements in any emergency. 


Take own lives to forestall 
cruelties 


In many cases the delay be- 
tween the application for med- 
ical aid and the actual ren- 
dering of same takes several 
days and has taken a high 
toll of lives. 

In a small town of Sieradz, 
36 Polish students were openly 
ly disciplined because of their 
refusal to clear the sidewalk 
for several German Nazi offi- 
cials. 

In the town of Kolo, 217 
Poles and Polish Jews were 
openly disciplined because of 
their failure to register their 
full belongings with the muni- 
cipal government, 

The same paper, Schlesi- 
schen Zeitung, states that in 
the district of Radom, 3,600 
Poles are kept in a concentra- 
tion ‘camp, indicted of having 
concealed weapons, and are 
awaiting their final assistance. 

The rate of suicides in the 
last week has again jumped 
considerably throughout Po- 
land and the German language 
press publishes the victims 
names auspiciosly on the front 
page captioned in-polish read- 
ing: “Please copy”. 


“A million Poles will die 
before spring”—Bryan 


Washington, January, 1940 
— (NPS) — Nearly a’ million 
Poles will die before spring 
for lack of food, unless some 
form of immediate relief is 
sent them, Julien Bryan, war 
correspondent, whose photo- 
graphs of the bombing of 
Warsaw last Sept. brought 
him world fame, told an au- 
dience at the Shoreham hotel. 

Lecturer in the second of a 
series sponsored by the Town 
Hall group of Washington, Mr. 
Bryan forecast a death rate 
from starvation three to four 
times greater than the fatali- 
ties recorded in the military 
campaign which ended in the 
partition of Poland between 
Germany and Russia. 

Lack of food supplies, he 
declared, has been made more 
acute by crippling Poland's 
transportation facilities. That 
country’s needs are even great- 
er than Finland’s, Mr. Bryan 
pointed out. 

Entering Poland by way of 
Rumania five days after Ger- 
many began its undeclared 
war on Poland, Mr. Bryan 
made his way to Warsaw, 
where he remained through 
the siege. Motion pictures, 
which finally found their way 
out of the country, were 
shown to the large audience 
for one of the first times in 
this country. They dramatic- 
ally pictured the destruction 
of the Polish capital by bomb- 
ing, shelling and fire. 

“Although the majority of 
Poles inwardly knew Germany 
would eventually win, they 
did the only thing any nation 
would do. They defended their 
capital until the last” the 
speaker said, 

“The Poles waited to the 
very end for the help that 
never came from the Allies” 
Mr. Bryan stated. 

“The final great blow was 
word that Russia had joined 
with Germany.” 


Warsaw bombed indiscri- 
minately 


Great fires ignited by in- 
cendiary bombs, he said, were 
more demoralizing to the ci- 
vilian population of Warsaw 
than either the bombing or 
shelling. He stressed that such 
bombing was not confined to 
military objectives, but re 
leased “indiscriminately” over 
the city, A 

Defending the evacuation of 
American Legation heads from 
Warsaw to Lublin following 
the outbreak of war, Mr. Bry- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST 


One of the most eventful decades in 
modern history has ended. And this na- 
tion enters a new decade during which, 
unless all signs are wrong, its people 
must face and grapple with problems, 
issues and responsibilities of the most 
far-reaching character. 


The 1930’s will be known to the his- 
torians of the future as the years of one 
of the greatest and longest depressions 
this or any other nation ever experi- 
enced. They will be known as years of 
experiment, of trial and error, of the 
weighing of our old values and our old 
traditions. And they will be known, too, 
as years in which the democratic pro- 
cess was consistently attacked by some 
of those who called themselves its 
friends, as well as by those who were 
its frankly avowed enemies. 

From the international point of view, 

the tragic 1930’s came to a cynically 
fitting end in that most ghastly and 
unnecessary of events—a war which 
embraces much of the world, In nation 
after nation the arts of peace have of 
necessity been put aside to the end 
that the war may be prosecuted to the 
utmost. And war destroys more than 
men and materials and machines and 
economics and states. It destroys those 
essential liberties for which men have 
fought and died in holy causes ever 
since the world we know began. It de- 
stroys those spiritual values which are 
at the root of all artistic, cultural and 
humanitarian achievements. It has 
been truly said that in modern war 
there can be no victors—there are only 
the vanquished. It is an ironic com- 
mentary on the times in which we live 
that those nations that are fighting 
this war in the name of threatened 
democracy, have been forced to use 
the methods of the dictators in order 
to meet the enemy on its own totali- 
tarian terms. 
— The greatest blessing which this na- 
tion possesses today is its physical re- 
moteness from the conflict abroad, 
That is a position enjoyed by no other 
of the world’s major powers. There is 
profound wisdom in the attitude of the 
great majority of the American people 
who say, in effect: “We can keep out 
of war—and we will keep out of war.” 
There is no war party in this country 
—no responsible statesman urges our 
participation. We can all feel a deep 
and abiding thankfulness that this is 
so. Never before was it so important 
that we Americans keep our heads, in 
order that we may also keep our liber- 
ties. For should this country become 
involved in war, democracy would van- 
ish here, as swiftly and as surely as it 
has vanished abroad, 

Turning to our own internal prob- 
lems, our task is great. The gratifying 
improvement that has recently taken 
place thruout our economic structure 
must not be allowed to blind us to the 
unpleasant truth that not one of those 
issues which we were forced to face 
at the start of the depression has been 
solved. Most of them have become more 
complicated and difficult. The national 
debt, despite the heaviest tax load in 
our piece-time history, has nearly tre- 
bled in the past decade, and will soon 
reach the present. legal limit of forty 
five billions of dollars. The immense 
expenditures for relief continue, even 
though business has much improved 
and unemployment has consequently 
been reduced. The agricultural situa- 
tion, in spite of a long series of ex- 
tremely expensive “farm relief” meas- 
ures, remains tangled and unsatis- 
factory. 

— We have plenty to do at home dur- 
ing the years that stretch ahead, The 
current Congress and those which fol- 
low will have their work cut out for 
them—but satisfactory results will be 
secured only if people as a whole are 
awake and watchful, are conscious of 
their needs, are deeply aware of their 

- American heritage and way of life. 
For in spite of the unproven claims of 
extremists, our only real progress has 
come from productive, employing in- 
dustry. 

Here in America we have all that is 
needed to bring a greater prosperity 
than we have ever known—the indus- 
tries, the men, the resources. But un- 
less we maintain our basic liberties, 
material blessings mean nothing, 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


A short time ago Joseph Stalin, dic- 
tator of Communist Russia, was re- 
elected to his seat on the Moscow mu- 
nicipal soviet, His majority was exact- 
ly 100 per cent—every vote was cast 
for him, According to the press dis- 
patch telling of this, it was obvious 
that the most strenuous methods were 
used by officials to get out the largest 
possible vote, 

Those who have watched the tech- 
nique of dictatorship can judge what 
those methods were—you support the 
man in the saddle “or else.” And this 
little event, while it didn’t make the 
headlines, is a biting commentary on 
what happens when the people surren- 
der their rights and liberties to iron- 
clad political rule. No one attempts to 
win over the opposition by argument, 
as in a democratic nation—after all, 
machine guns, exile and brutal perse- 
cution are temporarily more effective 
instruments for keeping power. The man 
who raises his voice in dissent gets 
short. shrift indeed. 

Here in America we pride ourselves 
on the fact that we may still speak 
our minds—that no man is master of 
our destinies—that the forces of dic- 
tatorship have been kept firmly in 
leash. But pride in this is not enough. 
It cannot too often be repeated that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance 
at home. We can unconsciously sur- 
render rights until one day we awake 
to realize, too late, that liberty is gone. 

America watches events abroad with 
wonder and horror. Let America also 
learn from them. 

—— o: 
HEARST EMPIRE DISINTEGRATES 


The latest Hearst newspaper to be 
sold, merged or suspended is the At- 
lanta Georgian. This makes eight pub- 
lications of the once-powerful, arch 
anti-Polish Hearst chain that have 
gone under in a little more than two 
years, First of the papers to fold was 
the New York American, the favorite 
child of the Lord of San Simeon, It 
was Hearst's first venture in the east 
after he had acquired the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner from his father in 
1886. It was in 1895 that he bought 
the New York Journal, and the Amer- 
ican became the morning edition of 
that paper. Others were disposed of in 
rapid succession, beginning with the 
Rochester Journal, which was followed 
by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the 
Omaha Bee-News, the Milwaukee News 
and the Syracuse Journal. Recently the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and now 
the Atlanta Georgian were sold. “No 
tears shed, no loss sustained,” is what 
one contemporary has stated. And that 
probably is no over-statement of fact. 

———: 0: mm 
ADD COST OF WAR... 


An English publication, “John O’Lon- 
don’s Weekly,” throws new light op 
the cost of war to the American tax- 
payer. It reports: 

“An Englishman with a sense of 
humor can have an amusing time in 
these United States just by keeping 
his eyes open and talking to strangers. 
Mr. George Dgby, for instance, mo- 
tored across America with his wife. 
Mr, Digby made a discovery concern- 
ing U. S. war pensions, payable to the 
widows of pensioners even when mar- 
riages are contracted two generations 
later the pensioner’s service has end- 
ed; they are still being paid to widows 
of men who served in the 1812 war! 

“A girl of seventeen who married 
one of these war veterans of ninety- 
five in 1890 would be only sixty-five 
today, with many more years of pen- 
sioned widowhood probably ahead of 
her. Any of these widows who become 
centenarians will still be drawing pen- 

“On this basis,” Mr. Digby adds, 
“it will be A. D. 2079 before the last 
pension cheque payable in respect to 
the 1914-1918 war is endorsed by its 
last widow, who will not be born for 
another fifty-seven years.” 
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THE “CATALYZERS” OF AMERICA 


Everything has a cause, science tells 
us. And the more important the result, 
the more important it is to find out 
what caused it. 

Because the results achieved in this 
country, both from a material and a 
social point of view, are so vitally im- 
portant to all of us who live in Amer- 
ica, we may well ponder some recent 
remarks by H. W, Prentis, Jr., newly- 
elected President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and President 
of Armstrong Cork Company, 


The dictionary defines the word 
“catalyzer” as follows: “A chemical 


body which, by its presence, is capable 
of inducing chemical changes in other 
bodies while remaining unchanged it- 
self.” 

Mr, Prentis took this chemical term 
and applied it more broadly to show 
that there are certain “catalyzers” in 
America and other lands where free- 
dom prevails that are necessary to pro- 
gress and that do not exist in other 
less fortunate countries, 

Here are the five “catalyzers” he 
listed: 

1. The value that is given to human 
personality. 

2. The responsibility which willingly 
has been assumed by individuals. 

8. The opportunity that has been al- 
lowed for the initiative of individuals 
to help others as well as the source of 
the initiative. 

4, A republican form of government. 

5. Private free enterprise. 

Whether one chooses to call these 
basic institutions of our American way 
of life and thought “catalyzers” or by 
some other name, all will agree that 
it is all-important to see that these five 
principles be maintained and encour- 
aged. Only thus can the future histo- 
ry of America travel fitly in the com- 
pany of its brilliant social and econo- 
mic past, 
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PIANOS AND HORSES 


Many of us are like a careless farmer 
who takes great pride in his horses 
and thinks he uses every precaution to 
keep them strong and healthy. Yet he 
beds them down every night in a dead- 
ly firetrap—a barn filled with unneces- 
sary fire hazards. 


Are you like that farmer? Is your 
home or your business an inexcusable 
firetrap, endangering lives and posses- 
sions? Dusting the piano when the at- 
tic is a refuse-cluttered powder keg is 
a poor way to preserve the piano. Put- 
ting valuable papers under lock and 
key may not insure their safety nearly 
ag effectively as cleaning out the store 
room back of your shop. Pianos and 
“valuable” papers can be replaced, but 
you have only one life, and so have 
the other members of your family. 


Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1989 totaled 
$258,291,480. Between twenty and 
thirty million dollars worth of property 
went up in flames each month—up- 
wards of a million dollars a day. Fire 
is an insidious destroyer. Its ravaging 
attacks are scattered far and wide. 
Its toll in lives and dollars escapes the 
comprehension of most of us, We hear 
the fire engines occasionally and may 
see a little smoke “uptown” some- 
where. But beyond that, fire seems to 
us a remote evil, until it strikes—then 
it spells quick and terrifying destruc- 
tion. 

Don’t wait until too late. Clean out 
that attic—before you dust the piano. 
Remember the farmer and his horse! 

SSO 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


We are so constituted— 

—That even the vicious pay virtue 
high tribute. 

—That even the selfish like to pose 
as the unselfish. 

—That even the most vile have as- 
pirations after purity. 

—That even the darkest day makes 
room for. some hope. 

—That even the longest winter is 
followed by a spring. | 

—That even the most reckless are 
never able to escape conscience. 


—That even the humblest have 
rights that all must respect. 
Sa En 


SIGN HERE 


Down in Washington an efficiency 
expert spent much time trying to 
standardize the number of punctuation 
marks in official letters. There’s a real 
field for saving. Think of the number 
of periods annually wasted through the 
totally unnecessary use of a dotted line 
to sign on. 

—0:0—____ 
SOME DON’T NEED IT 


A new invention provides motion 
pictures with many different kinds of 
smells, We wonder why. 

10. 
MONEY TO BURN 


People who have money to burn of- 
ten end up by sifting the ashes. 


By Donald C. Peattie 


Once more the sphere of 
Earth has entered the shadow 
of Winter, and the last latent 
breath of Autumn breathes 
away. Insensibly we pass the 
Equinox, then Indian Sum- 
mer’s gone and, lengthening 
night by night, with a deepen- 
ing of frost in the valley or- 
chards, with a hardening of 
the earth, with a flying of last 
leaves in the gale and the 
whirling of small birds out of 
the Arctic in little eddied 
gusts of feather and bone and 
foraging bill, the white cold 
fact of Winter comes. 

It asks accounting of all the 
unpaid debts of the countless 
life forms; it demands return 
of the borrowed capital of liv- 
ing, and puts back in mold 
that which was gentian and 
aster, linden leaf and mayfly 
life. It closes a door, a final 
door, with a great gusty slam 
of the December gales. Of all 
natural events, save death, it 
is the least hesitant, the most 
assertive. “Here I am,” it an- 
nounces, stamping its snowy 
feet and blowing on its chill 
fingernails, “at your door. 
Your guest for four months, 
or even six, if I like it here. 
And I hope that you like me. 
For you have to take me in 
again.” 
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I always love to hear a man 
predicting a white Winter. 
“Sap going down fast in the 
maples; sumac leaves turned 
brown in August. Redwings 
left in September. Lapland 
longspurs came early; geese 
flew low under a stormy sky. 
Squirrels. laying in an extra 
store of nuts this year. Frost 
on my marigolds two weeks 
early; up-State farmers re- 
porting heavy frosts; cider 
run sweeter than usual. Rab- 
bits putting on an extra heavy 
coat of bunny-fur. Gales at 
sea. Ice on the Great Lakes 
already. Weasels in their 
white fur. Hens stopped lay- 
ing. Oh, I tell you, it’s going 
to be a hard winter. There'll 
be suffering among the poor. 
Im glad I ordered all that 
coal last Fall.” 

With what relish he nods 
his sage head, thinking of the 
mail planes foreed down with 
sleet, of the extra-fare 
streamliners stalled in the 
mountains and hooting for 
help — and himself, and his 
coal, and his apple barrel, his 
heated car and his children’s 
mittens, and the seed he’s laid 
by, with a kind heart, for the 
birds. 

But he doesn’t know a 
blessed thing about it. If 
squirrels lay in an extra store 
of nuts (provided, of course, 
a casual observer could really 
establish this fact), it’s not 
from foreknowledge, but be- 
cause there was an extra crop 
of acorns. There are always 
Autumn gales at sea; the cid- 
er is always sweet if you are 
feeling like a drink of cider; 
and so it goes, for one weath- 
erwise “sign” after another. 
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The curious fact, never 
pointed out concerning these 
Jeremiads of boreal conditions, 
is that nobody ever predicts a 
nice Winter. Who has ever 
been heard to say that this 
would be a fine, healthful, 
sparkling season, with new 
snow on Christmas Eve, just 
enough snap and tingle to 
make everybody wake up and 
think better; with ice for the 
youngsters and crystal nights 
for seeing Orion and Sirius? 
A season memorable for its 
exquisite snowflakes; a time 
for studying the noble outlines 
of our deciduous trees, for the 
gathering of empty birds’ 
nests that hang or perch re- 
vealed upon the leafless trees? 

True, there are with us 
many soothsayers purporting 
to tell us just what sort of 
Winter we shall enjoy or en- 
dure. Some are astrologers 
and read the stars, Some read 
patent-medicine almanacs—or 
write them. Some assert they 
derive it all from sun spots. 
One, who actually sells his 
“service” to business men, 
told me that a certain year 
was going to be so cold that 
we'd have no Summer. Two 
years later it rolled around, 
and I took some care to note 
that Summer. It was quite 
normally hot. But our fallen 
prophet got to his feet and 
went on foreseeing things, un- 
challenged by those who be- 
lieved in him, 
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Like the other amateur 
(prophets, he: was careful, it 


Winter, The Season of Sparkling 
Snows, Crystal Nights, Is Here 


seemed to me, never to pre- 
dict a good season. If he had 
slipped up on that he might 
have heard some growls. Best 
to promises sleet and slush, 
delay and loss, accidents and 
disasters. If they come — I 
told you so. If they don’t, we'll 
all be happy. 

Well, then, can’t we ask the 
reputable scientists to gaze 
into the crystal of Winter and 
tell us what we'll have to ex- 
pect? 

We can ask, but we get 
scant answers. Secretly, me- 
teorologists or weather men 
wish, and expect, to be able to 
make longrange weather fore- 
casts, and Winters will be one 
of the most important seasons 
for them to describe in ad- 
vance. But they aren’t ready 
with their facts. 

They are indeed investigat- 
ing sun spots,.for sun spots 
are relatively colder areas on 
the surface of the sun, an 
sometimes they come in 
waves, and the waves come in 
maen just as colder Winters 

o. 
Others are investigating the 
possibility that ocean currents 
begin to change just before 
there is a cyclic change in 
Winters. Every day airplanes 
and pilot balloons rise into the 
stratosphere to find out if our 
weather comes down to us 
from above. And observations 
are being taken in the Arctic, 
on the possibility that what is 
going to befall us in our lati- 
tudes, between December and 
March, takes place first on 
the polar ice fields, and more 
violently. 
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Sure as taxes and death, so 
to say, is Winter. But it is on- 
ly fearful if you are fearful 
of it. And only taxing if you 
resist it. And it is not, in real- 
ity, anything like death. If it 
seems to snuff out millions of 
little insect lives on every 
acre, it must be remembered 
that even in a gentler climate 
they would have ended any- 
way, for they are destined for 
a season only. 


No other region on earth is 
so cold, even the polar snow 
fields included, as certain 
parts of Siberia where there 
is little or no snow, owing to 
the dry climate. The ice across 
the pond actually keeps the 
water beneath from falling 
lower than 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit or freezing point. So that 
the frog in the mud and the 
fairy-shrimp in the water are 
wintering it out in a warmer 
“climate” than the birds and 
squirrels. 
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Hard Winters come — and 
go. Good Winters, too. Man 
perhaps may come to predict 
them, in detail. And will the 
average man be the happier? 
Any happier than the field 
mice, or the Lapland long- 
spurs? It’s doubtful. It is even 
probable that we shall have 
less zest for the good, and less 
courage for the bad, when we 
know just what we'll get —- 
without being able to do much 
about the weather. 

Yet there are things that 
every nature lover can do about 
this Winter, or any other. He 
can learn how to track the 
little meadow-mice, the weas- 
els and cottontails, and so fol- 
low them to their homes. He 
can find the snug dwellings 
that the white-footed mice 
have made in old birds’ nests 
by roofing them over with 
cat-tail down. Now is the time 
to learn the trees by their 
bark and buds, their twigs 
and outlines; to photograph 
the crystal armor of a sleet 
storm, the little pot-holes 
made by sleeping rabbits in 
the snow, the tracks of foxes, 
the silvery skeletons of weeds, 
the foraging bands of juncoes. 
You can compile your own al- 
manac of the Winter birds. 

Of all times of the year, 
Winter is perhaps the most 
sheerly, simply, almost ma- 
thematically, beautiful. It 
rides under the sign of the 
frost crystal and the perfect 
and symmetrical snowflake. 
Black and white, silver and 
gray, darkness and glitter, 
these are Winter’s settings; 
and through them move the 
forms and spirit of life, warm 
and passionate, soft and swift, 
birds in the snow, hunger in 


the wind, calling in the night. 


| 
Future of the Male 


A news item recently stated that 
in Columbia, Missouri, men are 
more in demand than girls as 
nursemaids to watch children while 
their parents are out, This an- 
nouncement met with the hearty 
approbation of one of our readers 
who has this to say on the subject: 
“The citizens of Colombia are 

to be commended for their gen- 
erosity of giving the mere male 
a chance to demonstrate his 
ability in this hitherto strictly 
feminine field of endeavor, and 
their example might well be fol- 
lowed by the people of this com- 
munity, many of whom know on- 
ly too well the difficulties of 
persuading our young ladies in 
domestic service. And why, in- 
deed, should the little darlings 
blister their hands struggling 
with floor-mops, or feather dust- 
ers while they are so much in 
demand for stores and factories? 
Isn't every downtown office a 
proving-ground for embryo car- 
eer women? If the laudable am- 
bitions of our lovely ladies con- 
tinue to be realized in business, 
industrial and other spheres, no 
doubt, we humble members of 
the weaker sex, who, because of 
bunions or baldness, are inelig- 
ible for the fields they have en- 
tered, will soon be given a chance 
to serve our country on the busi- 
ness end of a vaccum-cleaner. 
Once firmly established in the 
task of running the home, some 
of us, may, in time, even save 
enough to get married — if our 
future wives ara not too busy 
running the country.” 

The gentleman, in uttering the 
above words, has, to use the par- 
liance of the street, “said a mouth- 
ful.” We doubt very much, how- 
ever, that this opinion will meet 
with a favorable re-echo among the 
ladies? Will any of them respond? 
We would like to hear some ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

—o— 
Don't Leaye Any 


England is to take all Canadian 
hogs, and some American, too. 
Here is hoping they at least take 
all our road hogs. 

—o— 
He's Doorn Right 


The ex-Kaiser, now in exile in 
Doorn, Holland, gave money for 
the alr defense of the nation that 
gave him refuge even before the 
last war was over. It is evident 
Wilhelm thimks that bomb insur- 
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ance, like charity, begins at home. 
es 


Small Boy’s Paradise 


Germany is today a small boy’s 
paradise, It is treason there to 
waste soap by washing behind the 
ears. 


—o— 
Bad Business 


It is supposed to be bad business 
to swap horses when one is cross- 
ing a stream, but the Russians are 
changing generals while crossing 
a peninsula, 
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What’s Your Version? 


A psychologist studying sex ap- 
peal finds that female lizards are 
lured by the bright males. But it 
is not quite the same with the hu- 
man species. It is not the bright 
boys in the class that the gals run 
after, It’s the halfbacks, 

—o— 
Richtig 

The tough part of this war for 
a German is that before he lays 
down his life for his country he 
must first lay down his stomach. 

a 
That Man 

Hitler has begun to slip. In his 
latest speech he admits God to a 
position of practical equality. 
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Picked at Random 


Paris has revived trotting races, 
feeling perhaps that the lad who 
loses his shirt playing the ponies 
will be in the proper mood for 
kicking a hole in Adolf's West- 
wall... Amethyst punch was serv- 
ed by the president of the W. C. 
T. U. (the big temperance union, 
in case you ’ve forgotten). The an- 
cients regarded the amethyst as 
an antidote to intoxication, and 
held the happy, if unfortunately 
erroneous, idea that the hand with 
the amethyst ring could tilt the 
goblet indefinitely... The body, 
biochemists now assert, resembles 
less a fuel-consuming engine than 
a chemical vat, Not that this atti- 
tude changes our attitude towards 
apple pie, Either as fuel or an 
order of chemicals, bring on a 
quarter section... The up-and-do- 
ing dictator doesn't let the grass 
grow under his tanks... Arms, as 
some sage observed, were made to 
fit the feminine waist, but this 
doesn’t seem to be true of Russian 


arms and Finland's walsh ` 
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American Press Silent on Reports of 
Atrocities in Poland — Why? | 


(Continued from page 1) 


an said it was the custom for 
the diplomatic corps to follow 
the heads of a government 
when they moved their offices. 

Mr, Bryan, freely admitting 
he was “completely scared” 
throughout the siege, brought 
laughter from his audience 
when he told them he had 
planned the “quietest” vaca- 
tion of his life last summer in 
taking educational pictures on 
the continent. He was drawn 
to Poland, he said, because it 
was the “hot spot” of Europe 
at that time, 

Asked to make an appeal to 
the Allies and the United 
States by way of short wave, 
Mr, Bryan said the building 
in which the studio was 
housed was shelled ten times 
during his ten-minute broad- 
cast. 

After several days of fruit- 
less efforts, he was finally 
granted permission by the re- 
sident leaders to photograph 
the city, He was given a spe- 
cial car, a staff of assistants 
and an interpreter. The auto- 
mobile eventually was de- 
stroyed by a bomb, killing one 
man and jnjuring three others. 
Mr. Bryan was not on the 
scene at the time. 

During his stay in Warsaw, 
Mr. Bryan remained with a 
group of about 75 citizens of 
the United States in American 
Legation building, which be- 
came known as the “dugout.” 


Cultured Poles terrorized 


London, January, 1940 — (NPS) 
—A harrowing story of Gestapo 
atrocities in Poland was given in 
Paris by Count Joseph Michalow- 
ski whose brother was formerly 
first secretary to the Polish Embas- 
sy in London. Mobilized at the out- 
break of war he was captured by 
the invading bolsheviks on Septem- 
ber 20 but escaped to Warsaw, 
ragged, shocless, and seeking his | 
wife and children. 

Speaking German and haying an 

Austrian passport enabled him to 
enter german-occupied Poland. He 
authenticates reports that all the 
cultured Poles are terrorized and 
forced to do manual labor. 
_ The Count relates an incident of 
a catholic priest engaged in a gang 
rebuilding the Torun bridge when 
he fell into the Vistula and was 
drowned within sight of his fellows. 
The Gestapo refused to allow them 
to rescue him. 

Poznan is in the grip of the wild- 
est form of German terror. The 
catholie bishop was interned and 
masses have been forbidden. 

In Szamoiuly, on October 20, he 
witnessed the ghastly public execu- 
tion of five young men who were 
held as hostages for a neighboring 
village where the German flag was 
torn down, They were forced to 
kneel in the crowded market place, 
Some prayed, some cursed Germa- 
ny, and others blessed Poland as a 
secret service chief shot each 
through the head with his revolver. 

Women onlookers knelt and wept 
crying, “where are you, our Lord”. 


Polish women machine-gunned 
by Nazi 


Germans awakened the entire 
population of the small town of 
Wolsztyn and forcibly mustered 
and drove men, women and children 
like sheep to the market place for 
the purpose of witnessing the ex- 
ecutions of several citizens held as 
hostages because of anti-german 
demonstrations, They were shot in 
the beams from headlights of Ges- 
tapo motor cars. 

Continuing his search he event- 
ually learned that his wife had at- 
tempted to escape in a horse cab 
with three other women. They wer 
discovered and the cab overturned. 
Then he found one of his wife's 
shoes and later in a common grave 
nearby found a religious relic be- 
longing to a family servant accom- 
panying his wife, 

The Count questioned peasants 
and learned that the cab was stand- 
ing without a horse on the road 
when a German tank approached 
and machine-gunned the four wom- 
en sitting in it. His wife was griev- 
ously wounded and died because 
the Germans refused to give any 
aid, declaring that she was an Eng- 
lish officer, masquerading in wom- 
an’s clothes. 

“My wife was an American” he 
said. “I assume she cried for help 
in English, — I was granted per- 
mission and I exhumed her from 
the common grave, establishing her 
identity by an engraved wedding 
ring which a bullet had damaged. 
Later I learned that the Germans 
had shot my son, aged 17, near 
Warsaw.” 


Polish refugees enter 
Soviet Union 


Wilno, January, 1940 — (NPS) 
— It is reliably reported here that 
border guards on the Soviet-Rus- 
sian-Polish border, who have been 
exposed to the pleas of hundreds 
of homeless refugees, have forward- 


gees to enter Soviet-Russia, Ac- 
cordingly, hundreds of Poles have 
entered the territory of the Soviet 
Union, although cognizant of the 
fact that their existence will be 
just as supervised in religious and 
social respect but at least the hu- 
miliating persecution to which they 
have been exposed in the Germany- 
occupied territory will be some- 
what eased, 

These refugees that entered 
the Soviet territory, and ones freed 
from the shackles of the Gestapo 
police, tell incompatible tales of 
mistreatment, beating and execu- 
tions whereby thousands of Poles 
are still being subjugated to the 
ruthlessness of Nazi officials, par- 
ticularly in the territories of Prze- 
mysl, Sienawie-Jaroslay and Luba- 
szow-Belz. A 

In the city of Przemysl, a small 
bridge on the river then, leading to 
border stations, has been crowded 
so heavily that authorities had to 
curtail the use of the bridge to three 
hours per day, resulting in huge 
crowds waiting days and nights to 
pass. 


Hundreds of men, women 
burned alive 


The continued flow of informa- 
tion and reports from Nazi-occu- 
pied Poland assumes an almost 
tragic tone of monotony telling of 
deaths, disease, and famine. 

The correspondent! of the Copen- 
hagen Nationaltidende, stopping 
enroute to his home town in the city 
here, informed his correspondent 
of many small towns being exposed 
to bands of German hoodlums en- 
joying full protection by the Nazi 
government who continued terror- 
izing the population. 

In one small town a complete 
street was blocked at both ends and 
set fire at numerous points, — re- 
fusing the population residing in 
that street to leave their homes — 
and thereby burning alive hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, 

In the town of Sosnowiec, 250 
Poles were arrested of which every 
day ten were executed before a 
firing squad at the market place, 
This was done because the popula- 
tion refused to divulge the name 
of one individual accused of hav- 
ing shot four youthful Nazis ac- 
cused of having committed rape on 
a young Polish girl. 


Mass executions still in order 


Paris, January, 1940.— (NPS) 
— It has been reliably reported by 
neutral observers arriving in this 
city, and confirmed by the presence 
of Professor Wladislaw Folkierski, 
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INJURIES IN FOOTBALL 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood of Pur- 
due university, who has conducted 
an annual survey on fatalities in 
foot ball through season, 
comes up with this year’s results 
and the outcome is very favorable 
as substantial strides in the re- 
duction of football fatalities were 
indicated, 

The report discloses that the sea- 
son just finished has been the saf- 
est since the surveys were started 
in 1931. Only twelve deaths were 
ascribed directly to football, any- 
one quarter drop from last season. 
There were six deaths indirectly 
ascribable to football. 

Of the 12 due directly to foot- 
ball, 7 occurred in high schools, 3 
in colleges and universities, 1 on 
the sandlots and 1 in athletic club 
competition. 

The apparent reasons for this 
drop in fatalities were improved 
equipment and training technique. 
From the viewpoint of injuries, the 
last two weeks of October appar- 
ently were the most hazardous, 
Consequently, more emphasis 
should be laid to getting into 
shape earlier and not putting a 
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that mass executions are still in 
order throughout german-occupied 
Poland. 

Some of these executions were 
explained to have been a disciplina- 
ry measure invoked upon the Pol- 
ish people for the killing of two 
German noncommission officers. 

It has been reliably established 
that this criminal act has been com- 
mitted by two Polish convicts who 
escaped prison recently. 


Germany accused of murder 


London, January, 1940 — (NPS) 
— In a procedure rarely followed 
by the Times, its front pages was 
recently prominently giving space 
to reports of German atrocities in 
Poland. The recent address ema- 
nating from the Vatican which was 
broadcast substantiating acts of 
brutality committed by the Germans 
in german-occupied Poland, has 
considerabyl exhilerated the public 
feeling throughout Great Britain 
toward the Polish people. 

The Times also points out the 
difference between German and 
Russian government in the form of 
persecution existing, stating that 
when Russia pursued the policy of 
deportation of undesirable citizens, 
Germany stands accused before the 
world for murder. 


Berlin promises reply 


Berlin, January, 1940 — (NPS) 
— The foreign office promises a 
reply to the accusations about Ger- 
man mistreatment of Poles report- 
ed to have been made by the Vati- 
can radio station. Wilhelmstrasse 
claims the accusations were made 
not, by the vatican radio station but 
by the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration purporting to quote the Va- 
ican. 

Correspondent in Berlin cannot 
give much firsthand information 
about the above explanation. 

James Thomas Masterson, the 
American Red Cross representative, 
arrived here some weeks ago on 
his way to Poland to observe the 
distribution of medical supplies — 
is still in Berlin. 

i 


Keeping Warm 


Russian troops were reported to 
be fighting -among themselves. 
From their recent performances, 
it should be a good way of getting 
exercise without getting hurt. 


=o 


Brr 


Rome has had its first snow fall 
in six years, precipitated very like- 


ed the recommendation to Moscow 
to allow a liberal number of refu- 


ly by the sudden chill towards the 
axis. 


| gations 


man into the game unless he is 
definitely, prepared to stand the 
physical contact, 


CRUEL AND INHUMAN 


Of the fatalities listed, most f 
them were fourth quarter fatali- 
ties, which just gives added weight 
to this department's contention in 


the November 16th issue which 
pointed out that the insistence of 
certain 
minute men of their stars is cruel 


coaches in making sixty 


and inhuman. 

Coaches who insist upon having 
their stars play throughout a game 
without any time out for a rest or 
substitution, can be styled as noth- 
ing else but exploiters of human 
flesh. Exploiting a man for his 
abilities in that manner is just as 
morally responsible as if he com- 
mitted mayhem directly on the per- 
son. 

Liberal substitutions should be 
resorted to even though players 
apparently can stand the poundings 
they are taking out on the field. 
Regardless if the player appears 
strong and hardy enough, ìt will 
tell on him. A fresh man even 
though slightly less able to play 
the game, may do more than the 
star who is completely tired out 
or at least on the verge of exhaus- 
tion. 


ADVOCATES EXACTING CARE 


In addition, complete and tho- 
rough physical examinations-, for 
all athletes, exacting care and 
treatment of all minor wounds, and 
continued study of the proper con- 
stitution and fit of headgears, 
were advocated by Dr, Eastwood 
in his report and should be heartily 
endorsed and followed by every 
school and team in the country. 
If football continues improving 
as it has been every year, acci- 
dents will be reduced to an ex- 
treme minimum which must be the 
situation or football loses its value. 


“Marjorie” Wears 


Ross 
Hamilton, “Marjorie” to most peo- 


The secret is out, girls. 


ple, wears a zipper girdle. 

Hamilton, who for more than 20 
years has been mimicking women 
on stage, dressing, singing and ‘act- 
ing like women, is thankful that 
the half-starved silhouette is “out” 
in the fashion world this season 
because the years since the Dum- 
bell days have added a substantial 
roundness to his tall frame. 

“If women would only wear a 
hat which becomes them regard- 
less of style, ‘they'd always be a 
knockout,” is his advice regarding 


He Is Thankful For New Gadget 


Zipper Girdle; 


headdress. His pet hat for appear- 
ances on the stage is of the old 
picture type, an ultra- wide brimm- 
ed American beauty moire with 
bunches of violets on the shallow 
crown, 

“Its easy to fool the men,” Mar- 
jorie joked, patting his face with 
cream to make it femininely soft 
(he does this for an hour before 
each performance) “but I have to 
watch the women — even in the 
front rows they train their opera 
glasses on me throughout a whole 
performance and once in true wom- 
anly fashion I had to make a face 
at one of them.” 


Rev. Martindale 
Points Out Need 
of Polish Help 


“Who Fails to Recognize Appaling 
Injustice to Poland Sins 
Against Light,” he says. 


“Any man in any country who 
fails to recognize the appaling in- 
justice done to Poland is, by now, 
sinning against the light.” 

This declaration was expressive 
of the tone of the article of the 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S. J., titled 
“The Poles Remain” in the cur- 
rent issue of Commonweal, Cath- 
olic weekly. In this same issue an 
editorial blasted The Christian 
Front as a result of the inflamma- 
tory qualities of Father Coughlin, 
The Brooklyn Tablet and Social 
Justice. 

Father Martindale very effect- 
ively points out that if there are 
to be any funds raised, they should 
be raised for the aid of the Poles— 
where the need is greatest. 

In an opening paragraph, Father 
Martindale sends up an “Oremus” 
registering his personal feelings in 
passionate terms, “Were I to be 
gravely wounded in, say, an air- 
raid, I would be shocked at myself 
were I to accept help which I knew 
could go to a member of the ‘be- 
loved nation — I mean Poland’,” 


If less attention were paid to 
the commercial angle of football 
in collegiate circles there would 
still be less injuries. A large num- 
ber of injuries sustained and re- 
member that many participants see 
action even when incapacitated by 
injuries. This is, of course, due to 
urge the win game. Many times, 
too, due to box office conditions, 
teams may be mismatched and 
some boys take a terrific beating. 

Conformance to suggestions and 
sanity in pursuance of policy will 
make for better football in more 


(The quotes are those of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.) 


Writes on Past Occasions 


Although knowing that he would 
incur much unfriendly criticism 
Father Martindale has written on 
past occasions that while he wel- 
comed vast sums being raised for 
the Red Cross, he would do deeper 
homage to those who should sup- 
port the Polish Relief Fund. 


His reasons for making such an 
appeal are the following, in an 
ascending style of dignity, the 
more material being put first and 
lowest. 

1, While funds are being raised 
for England and France, in Eng- 
land the English are stirred by 
compassion as in France for their 
own men, because they can be 
visualized and consequently are 
always looked after. At first no- 
body said much about Poland, and 
nobody could “imagine” it... the 
upshot was that the Red Cross is 
bound to get large sums in any 
case. 

2, The Red Cross will never need 
large extra sums; whole hospitals 
in Europe have been standing emp- 
ty for weeks, and again elaborate 
equipment has been provided which 
is not being used, serviceable as it 
would be in the interim for ordi- 
nary sick cases. Meanwhile unbe- 
lievably horrifying things are hap- 
pening in Poland — are actually 
happening now. It is estimated 
that a million and a half Poles are 
bound to die this winter of starva- 
tion, frost and disease. Dissenters 
will point out that no one can get 
into either part of disected Poland. 
True, but there are hundreds of 
thousands of refugees in Rumania 
and Hungary, neither of which 
countries could even begin properly 
to cope with their destitution. 


“Colossal Injustice” 


“Now that an act of such colos- 
sal injustice has been committed, 
Father Martindale continues, “to 
say nothing of the unparalleled 
barbarities such that we remember 
nothing in the last war to compare 


Acrobat’s Reward 


For the first time in the history of! 
the All-American Air Maneuvers,, 
this year’s Miami show featured a) 
women’s acrobatic event. Bobby: 
Lupton, of Detroit, outflew veteran 
Laura Ingalls to win the trophy and’ 
hug being bestowed by Col. Richard 
Gimbel, trophy donor, 


the power, and the duty of con- 
centrating on that, and striving 
for the day of Poland's resurrec- 
tion. We can heave one sigh of re- 
lief amidst our the bewildermants 
and anguish, in that there is one 
element of indisputable justice on 
which we can concentrate one 
crime, such that we had never 
thought to see that committed, 
which we are bound by every kind 
of honor to undo — not but what 
we recall the immortal phrase of 
Queen Jadwiga, “You can give 
them back their cattle; but who 
will give them back their tears?” 
And there are tears that may be 
more bitter than blood.” 

Father Martindale concludes in 
the following words, “any Catholic 
who can remain unconcerned about 
the fate of the Church in that land 
whose fidelity to the Faith and 
whose services to Christian culture 
are indelibly engraved upon the 
tablets of history, has a responsi- 
bility before both God and man 
which Heaven forbid that I should 
ever even by silence — become 
guilty of sharing.” 


GROCERY NOW HAS ‘ROSE 
ROOM’ 


Memphis. — Clarence. Saunders, 
who has made two fortunes in 
chain groceries and who hopes his 
newest try will take him to the top 
again, introduced a new note in his 
latest store here. It is a “rose 
room,” for nose-powdering custom- 
ers. The store has murals done by 
two Memphis artists, and the “rose 


respects than one. Its disciplinary 
nature is lost otherwise. 


them with — that those who are 
in the war have the chance, and 


room” has a uniformed Negro maid 
in charge. 


SPEED IN ANIMALS 


The insect wins the derby—No quadruped can match his pace, 
while man, without his machines is but a lagging competitor 


By DONALD C. PEATTIE 


Man has been moving by means 
of machines — on the ground, 
the water, and in the air — at 
speeds which almost defy com- 
prehension. John R. Cobb, an 
Englishman, recently in Utah 
drove an automobile at 369 miles 
an hour; Sir Malcolm Campbell 
drove a motor boat over the wa- 
ters of Lake Coniston, England, 
at nearly 142 miles an hour; re- 
cently in Cleveland airplane rac- 
ers hurled their ships through the 
air at speeds of nearly 300 miles 
an hour — and in power dives 
they do much more than that. 

But man cannot outrun the in- 
sects. It has been estimated that 
the male bot fly can do 450 miles 
an hour, throttled down. And the 
birds and the bees do not do so 
badly, either. 

Science and natural’ history 
have yet to explain fully why *it 
is that one horse can beat an- 
other by a fraction of a second, 
why drone or male bees fly fast- 
er than the common honey-gath- 
ering workers, why pigeons and 
not eagles are the most popular 
racers, and even which member 
of the animal kingdom is capable 
of the greatest speed, and why. 
There is scattered evidence and 
there is a mass of speculation, 
but much of the field remains to 
be explored, Government scien- 
tists recently issued a new offi- 
cial bulletin on the flight speeds 
of American and European birds. 
There have been private investi- 
and reports. And, of 
courseé at the close of the duck 
season there are always new esti- 
mates of the speed of the ducks 
that got away from the hunters. 
Estimates Based on Guess 

The estimates of duck hunters 
are based on little more than a 
guess at the distance and the 
time. That hunters are bad 
judges of these factors is proved 


by the fact that ducks flying 


over a measured field and clocked 


with the stop watch never come 
up to the fowlers’ estimate of 
75, 100 or even 150 miles an 
hour, Only the duck hawk really 
attains such speeds. 

It is only since the fast-shut- 
ter camera, the airplane, and 
even the motor car with its 
speedometer, came into use that 
science has even made a start on 
answering the old question as to 
which animal is the fastest in 
the world, and science may not 
be ready with its final answer 
yet. 

Swift Butterflies 

There are butterflies, I have 
heard, in the interior of Africa 
which can practically never be 
taken with the net owing to their 
darting flight with the seeming 
velocity of a bullet. There is 
practically no record of the speed 
of some of the diving birds un- 
der water, though it must some- 
times be remarkable. The speed 
of certain leaping spiders makes 
of even very large ones a mere 
blur; the velocity of some of the 
long-legged running birds like 
the South American rheas is still 
little better than conjecture based 
on gaucho stories and travelers’ 
tales, 

Many of the wasps and hornets 
have never been clocked, the pur- 
suit of some of the wild bee 
queens by the males in the ma- 
ting flight is still untimed. So a 
whole field of science remains 
half unexplored. And yet the 
subject is more than a notional 
or curious or purely romantic 
one. Motion, and fast motion, are 
big biological facts, based on 
first principles of necessity and 
long evolution. 

In the meantime, while ornthi- 
ologists boast of their peregrine 
falcons and duck hawks, the en- 
tomologists, though much less 
amply provided with statistics, 
have a few astounding facts. 
The Deer Bot Fly 


At a high altitude, in windless 


weather and under otherwise 
ideal conditions, Dr. Charles H. 
T. Townsend timed the speed of 
the deer bot fly. These insects 
are, in their grub stage, para- 
sites of deer; in the brief winged 
stage, when the sexes mate, they 
have long been.thought to be the 
fastest insects in the world. By 
using a fast-shutter camera at 
different speeds, Dr. Townsend 
finally “stopped” a picture of 
the male bot fly when, he caleu- 
lated, the insect was traveling at 
818 miles an hour. 

The publication of this record 
aroused sharp criticism even 
from the most enthusiastic fellow 
entomologists. But the lowest es- 
timate of this insect’s speed has, 
I-think, been placed around 450 
m.p.h, — a speed at which the 
earth could be girdled in about 
thirty hours. This still leaves the 
deer bot fly outdistancing every 
other insect or bird in the world; 
no earth-bound quadrupped is 
even in the race. 

Birds Surpass Insects 

Birds, taken by and large, sur- 
pass their insect rivals, as they 
surpass every earth-bound crea- 
ture, or those “in the waters un- 
der the earth.” 

Almost any one can time birds 


from a moving automobile, by 
pacing them against the speed- 
ometer. Ornithologists in cars 
have timed the cackling goose at 
about, 58 miles per hour, Euro- 
pean teal at 65, wild turkey at 
55, lapwings at 50, American 
golden plover at 70, western 
sandpiper at 52, horned larks at 
54. Similarly, airmen, who have 
great respect for birds, have 
ticked off European golden. plov- 
er at a mile a minute, duck 
hawks at 175 miles an hour, can- 
vasback duck at 72 or more, mal- 
lard at 60 and whistling swans 
at 55. 

Speeds of Falcons 


Obviously, a falcon of any sort 


m.p.h, will have an easy time 
with most of our song birds. Oc- 
casionally there are birds that 
put up a race. A few ducks and 
geese will attain 60 miles an hour 
when in full flight. Yet the duck 
hawk overtakes the duck at any 
time. The swiftest of all small 
birds, and probably the swiftest 
bird in the world, is the well- 
named swift. From an easy 70 
miles an hour he can eccelerate 
to 200, according to Gordon Ay- 
mar in his study “Bird Flight.” 


When it comes to sustained 
speed we must not pass over the 
marvelous record established by 
migrating birds. For, though 
some of these may be quite in- 
capable of sensational bursts, 
they are able to travel without 
food or the possibility of rest 
over great wastes of the ocean, 
at a steady pace that no race 
horse in the world could keep up, 
and perhaps no bird of prey, al- 
most certainly no insect. 


Race-track Speeds 


Race-track speeds set the pop- 
ular record for four-footed beasts, 
particularly for horses. Yet, won- 
derful as the racing horses’ per- 
formances are, probably no horse 
ever equals the speed of the Gobi 
Desert, gazelle, which, according 
to Roy Chapman Andrews, can 
break away for half a mile at a 
mile-a-minute trot, which is suf- 
ficient to put the creature be- 
yond danger of the native wolves’ 
40 m.p.h. top speed. After that 
the gazelle can settle down to 
just about the wolf’s own pace 
and keep it up for as long as any 
wolf could endure, Pronghorn 
antelope of the West run as fast 
and beat a young buck deer by 
10 or 11 mp.h. The deer is just 
a little faster than our big jack 
rabbits out West, which in turn 
beat the greyhound (36 m.p.h.) 
and the whippet (35,5 m.p.h.), 
which are the favorites among 


guess about how fast can 
swim; perhaps a few fishermen 
have made actual calculations. 
But of course the apparent 
speeds are all really relative, for 
they depend on currents. Like- 
wise, speed of ascension depends 
on the gradient of the river and 
the pressure of the current 
against the battling fish. Pacific 
salmon have been known to tray- 
el as fast as 5.8 miles in a day. 
One tagged pink salmon must 
have averaged 16 miles a day for 
250 miles. 

Excuse for Man 

Biologically, then, man may be 
excused for his relatively poor 
showing in the realm of speed. 
He lacks wings and his legs are 
not fitted, like those of the horse, 
for tremendous speed afoot. At 
his most phenomenal man does 
not compare especially well with 
other ground - running species. 
Jesse Owen ran 100 meters at 
the rate of 21.7 m.p.h. and Charl- 
es Gorman on ice skates attained 
25.3 m.p.h., but the white-tailed 
deer betters that by almost 5 
m.p.h., the Mongolian wild ass by 
15 more. 

Evidently the human species 
was not designed on more than 
mediocre lines for seeking pro- 
tection in flight from natural en- 
emies. He can outrun a bear and 
a snake but not his own dog, un- 
less the dog is very small or the 
man a champion runner. Other- 
‘wise man is back in the class 
with the smaller game birds like 
the California quail and the road- 
runner. Only with his engines 
has man surpassed the fleetest 
birds and beasts, and even the 
airplane has never yet attained a 
bird’s marvelous powers of in- 
tsantaneous adjustment to every 
angle, or the bird's ability to 
shift from flight to gliding and 
back again. These are problems 
of aerodynamics that birds solved 


zooming at the rate of 40 to 60 


racing dogs. 


eons ago. 
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ce Facts We Ought to Know 


By FRANCIS E. NOWICKI 


GREAT POLISH AVIATORS 
POLISH WOMEN IN THE NEWS 
FAN-MAIL DEPARTMENT 


With all the glory and fame at- 
tached to aviation today to Amer- 
ican aviators such as Howard 
Hughes, Lindbergh, Byrd, etc. let 
us not forget some of our great 
Polish aviators of the past and 
present. Poland’s great strides in 
aviation will always standout 
throughout the world today. Let us 
remember the names of few of 
these great Polish sky-pioneers. 

Captain Orlinski’s flight from 
Warsaw to Tokio, and his showing 
with an all-metal Polish-built plane 
at the Cleveland Air Races in 1931, 
are record-making events in the 
history of Polish aviation and the 
world. 

Captain Stanislaw Skarzynski, 
whose non-stop flight across the 
South Atlantie established a new 
world record for light passenger 
planes. 

Benjamin and Josef Adamowicz, 
Polish American fliers, crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean on a tour of Poland 
in 1937. 

ees 

Stanley Hauser, Polish-American 
aviator who in 1932 was dramatic- 
ally rescued from his plane adrift 
on the Atlantic Ocean, on this the 
first attempted New York-to War- 
saw flight, failed. For 7 days he 
clung to his wrecked ship. Hope 
was abandoned for him by all, ex- 
cept his wife. He helplessly watch- 
ed 16 ships pass by him before he 
was finally sighted and rescued. 
With plans to make another try at 
it, he crashed on a flight honoring 
memorial services for Marshal Jo- 
zef Pilsudski. Taps were sounded 
for him as the burning plane car- 
ried his body to ashes. 

Major Waclaw Makowski and 
four other Polish fliers, in 1938, 
landed their plane after completing 
a 16,500 mile flight from Califor- 
nia to Warsaw. The five, flying a 
twin-engined American transport 
plane, left Los Angeles, May 13, 
1938. They flew to South America 
and crossed the South Atlantic 
from Natal, Brazil, to Dakar, 
French West and landed in War- 
saw, June 5, 1938, 

4 —o— 


Ruth Slenczynski, — the 15 year 
old Polish piano prodigy, will re- 
turn to concert stage this year. 
She was born in California, Janu- 
ary 15, 1925. Her father was a Po- 
lish violinist, under whom she re- 
ceived her first instructions. When 
four years of age, she appeared in 
public, and at six she made her 
debut in Berlin, Germany. At eight, 
she astounded New York. Our Po- 
lish pianist, although youthful in 


years, has attained maturity in 
performance. Three years ago, 
after her New York debut, she 


blazed a triumphant trail across 
the country. She has proven her 
claim to high rank, and has estab- 
lished herself as one of the spec- 
tacular musical personalities, She 
is not showy, but- a lovable, heal- 
thy young Miss, bubbling over with 
the joy of living. We Poles await 
the return of this Polish genius. 


world’s geratest harpsichordists, 
holds a place in the field of music 
which is almost unique, She has 
revived the harpsichord, precursor 
of the piano, and she interprets 
apon it the music of old masters. 
She is of Polish birth, from War- 
saw, but she has lived in other 
European cities, notably in Berlin 
and in Paris, where she has taught 
music and absorbed it. She is an 
accomplished pianist, a composer, 
and a true authority on the class- 
ies, She designed her own harp- 
sichord, which has two keyboards 
and a multiplicity of pedals, in the 
forgotten “grand manner.” The 
harpsichord differs from the piano 
in the fact that its strings are 
plucked with quills, not struck with 
hammers, and from the clevichord 
in that this instrument produces 
the tone and “stops” the strings 
with one motion, by a metal “Tan- 
gent.” Landowska is a great rec- 
ording artist for the Victor Com- 
pany. 
=o 
Gertrude Ruenger was born in 
Poznan, Poland. Today she is one 
of the greatest dramatic soprano 
singers, although she was otiginal- 
ly a contralto. She studied in Ber- 
lin, and sang at Erfurt, Magde- 
burg, Cologne, then at Vienna State 
Opera for a number of years. In 
1985 she assured soprano roles. 
Then made guest appearances at 
Salzburg Festival, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and London, and in 1936-37 
she was engaged by the Metropo- 
litan Opera Company. 
ae 


Gilda Gray’s real name is Ma- 
rianna Michalska. She is a former 
Polish U, S. shimmy queen, is stu- 
dying tribal dances of Asia, Africa, 
Iram, and India... Elizabeth Druz- 
backa is Poland’s first poetess... 
One of the world’s greatest modern 
actresses is claimed by the Poles— 
Helena Modrzejewska. The Shakes- 
pearian tragedienne was born in 
Krakow in 1844. She became known 
as Mlle. Modjeska in both hemi- 
spheres. She spent the last years 
of her life in her country home at 
Arden, near Los Angeles, and died 
in 1909. 

—o— 

Madame Eliza Orzeszko is the 
female Prus of Polish literature. 
She cleverly exposed the effects of 
illiteracy and ignorance, Grappling 
with the most difficult problems of 
our civilization, she never lost trust 
in her people and humanity in Po- 
lish literature. 

—o— 

Lilian Tashman — Polish act- 
ress who was “Hollywood's Best 
Dressed Actress,” during her times 
died of a dreaded cancer the night 
before her first starring picture 
opened on Broadway... Marcella 
Sembrich, one of the greatest so- 
prano’s of all times original name 
was Prakseda Marcelina Kochan- 
ska. 


Dr. Jos. Rozmarynowski 
Dentist 


416 W. MITCHELL STREET 
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Wanda Landowska, one of the 


Tel. Mitchell 4232 


her picture. It was later seen by 


ALABAMA CINDERELLA 


Ei : 
MARY ANDERSON was in the cheering section of a football game 
in her home town, Birmingham, when a candid cameraman snapped 


Whose Who Among Wisconsin Birds 


The Eastern House Wren is 
the most common member of 
this family in Wisconsin and 
is an abundant summer resi- 
dent throughout the State. 

The House Wren is found 
throughout North America 
from souhern Canada to 
southern Mexico. It winters in 
southern United States and 
Mexico. 

This little brown bird is 
well known by city dwellers 
generally and many people 
build houses for it. But it is 
especially common throughout 
the wild places of the state, 

It is noted for building a 
nest in unusual places, in mail 
boxes and even in the leg of 
a pair of pants hung on the 


line. Its nest is usually in a 
hole, cavity or receptacle of 
some kind and is built of 
sticks or rubbish, It entirely 
fills the cavity if possible ex- 
cept for a hollow at the back 
for the eggs. 

It is considered one of the 
most valuable of birds about 
gardens, orchards and farms. 
It lives almost entirely on 
bugs, grasshoppers, crickets, 
locusts, caterpillars, moths, 
weevils, leaf beetles, ants, spi- 
ers, etc, 

This small bird has a slend- 
er, pointed bill, is grayish 
brown above, dull white below 
and the back, wings and 
flanks and tail are closely 
barred with dusky black. 


As Washington Spins 


By ELEANOR BARĆ. 


Now that the furor raised by a 
single man, ill at his home hun- 
dreds of miles away from the Cap- 
itol — Rep. Martin Dies, Democrat, 
of Texas, — has died down, the 
Members in the house can get out 
their scissors again and resume 
snipping the Budget, according to 
their plans at the beginning of the 
session. 

The debate over the - continu- 
ation of the Committee on Invest- 
igation of un-American Activities 
was the type that brought out 
many of the Members from their 
corners to air their political views, 
Rep. Frank Hook, of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, almost sole- 
ly carrying the burden for the neg- 
ative, that the Dies Committee 
should be abolished. The arguments 
pro and con were logical and 
strong, but it seems the People, 
via the Gallup Poll, helped their 
Members decide to vote overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Dies Commit- 
tee. 


One of the most interesting and 
picturesque witnesses to testify be- 
fore Congressman Lesinski’s Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was Mr. 
C. R. Hamilton, a resident of the 
Soldiers’ Home in Washington, who 
came before the committee to plead 
for his comrades, the Indian War 
veterans and their dependents, 
when H. R. 3996 and other pension 
bills concerning Indian War vet- 
erans were being considered. A pic- 
ture with his lined, weathered face, 
his big felt hat and ribbon tie, Mr. 
Hamilton side-remarked reminis- 
cently that war today is not what 
it used to be on the muddy plains 
with screaming Indians running 
a-riot, 

. 


Hollywood seems to have moved 
to Washington recently, what with 
gala premiers and movie stars gal- 
ore making their personal appear- 
ances here. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, accompanied by their 
wives, attended en masse the first 
showing of “Gone With the Wind,” 
and were enchanted with the pic- 
ture and also one of its stars, 
Olivia DeHavilland, who practically 
stole the show as far as the fans 
who watched the notables enter the 
theater were concerned. 


Another interesting premier was 
the motion picture “Abe Lincoln 
in Ilinois,” attended by Mrs. 
Roosevelt,’ Raymond Massey, its 
star, Robert Sherwood, its author, 
and many Members of Congress, 
who had to get to the theater 


The Opporunity Club 


Repeats Its 


BEER PARTY 


Again at the 


B-K Hall, at 2714 So. 13. St. 


ON 
Saturday, February 3rd 
Eyerybody Welcome 
$1.00 PER COUPLE 


)President’s Birthday Ball. It seems 


through a picket line of men and 
women protesting the exclusion of 
colored people from the theater. 
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The joke of the week was on Gene 
Autry, singing cowboy star, who 
was among the many stars—Dorothy 
Lamour, Micky Rooney and others 
— here in Washington for the 


that the Cowboy Hero went out 
for an evening of fun with his 
Congressman, Jack Nichols of Okla- 
homa, and while at a shooting gal- 
lery, Congressman Nichols walked 
away with all the honors for sharp- 
shooting. 
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PLAYED WITH EX-PRESI- 
DENT MOSCICKI 


Youngstown, O. — Mrs. Joseph 
Janceski of Youngstown had a 
personal interest in the invasion 
of Poland by Germany. 

The reason—she was born and 
raised in Poland and she was a 
childhood playmate of Ignace 
Moscicki, the former president of 
Poland. Moscicki's parents were 
her godparents when she was 
baptized more than 50 years ago, 
she recalled with a sigh. 

Mrs. Janceski came to Youngs- 
town, O. 23 years ago and she 
hasnt seen Moscicki for more 
than 40 years, she said. 

ees 


Tells on Goebbels 


= 


Gitta Alpar 


Visiting New York, Gitta Alpar, 
Hungarian actress, gave the “inside 
story” of the beating her ex-hus- 
band, Gustav Froelich, gave Nazi 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels. She said Froelich beat Goeb- 
bels because of his attentions to 
Lida Barova, Czech actress, but that 
the story was released only. after 
six months, as a publicity stunt for 
Froelich, an actor. 


Dr. F. A. en 


Dentist 
1420 W. LINCOLN AVENUB 
Tel MItchell 2082 


a talent scout who at once sent 


her to New York for a possible part in Gone With the Wind." 


George Cukor gave her the part of Maybelle Merriweather. After 
finishing that assignment she wos signed by 
first appearance will be in support of Merle Oberon, Geraldine 
Rilzgerald, Georga Brent and Pat O'brien in “invisible Siripos," 


Warner Bros. Her 


Albert Bruskiewitz 


FUNERAL HOME 


2101 W. Mitchell St. 


Tel. Mitchell 1013 


BACHELORS IN FRANCE 
PAY FOR BABY BONUS 


Unique Wartime Laws Aimed 
at Continued Supply of 
Manpower, Food 


By John T. Whitaker 


Paris. — Far-reaching so- 
cial legislation to correct the 
falling birth rate and the ten- 
dency of the French peasants 
to leave their farms came into 
force on New Year's Day. 

Beginning Jan. 1, a bonus 
of from $60 to $90 will be 
paid for every child born in 
the first two years of a mar- 
riage, and begining April 1, a 
monthly allowance of from 10 
to 20 per cent. of the average 
salary of the district will be 
paid for every new baby born 
to French couples. 

Simultaneously, farmers 
who promise to remain for 10 
years on the land will be able 
to borrow $600, with reduc- 
tions in principal for each 
child, graded so that the birth 
of five children within the 10- 
year period will wipe out their 
loan. 

No country has ever at- 
tempted similar social legisla- 
tion in war time. 


Population Decreases 


Fifty years ago, France had 
1,000,000 births a year; now 
they have dropped to half that 
rate and by 1960 should be on- 
ly 125,000 a year, unless some- 
thing is ‘done. Since 1935, the 
death rate has exceeded the 
birth rate by 35,000 yearly, 
so that for the past five years, 
while Germany has increased 
her population by 1,000,000 
and Italy by 775,000, France 
shows a net loss. 

Advanced social legislation, 
improving the status of city 
workers, has brought many 
peasant boys from the farms. 
Experts estimate that 80,000 
farm workers were brought to 
the cities alone by the passage 
of the 50-hour week for rail- 
way workers. Thus, when the 
Blum government brought 
better conditions for workers, 
nothing comparable was done 
for the peasants, who are the 
backbone of this country. The 
legislation with which France 
starts the new year right is 
designed also to remedy this 
balance. , 

A large part of the revenue 
required for these measures 
will come out of increased tax- 
ation on bachelors. 


Pole In Canadian 
Army Out To Get 
Revenge On Nazis 


Doesn’t Know What Happened 
to Father, Brother in 
Homeland 


Toronto, Ont., Can—“I do 
not know whether my father 
and brother are alive or dead, 
I hope I shall see them again, 
but meanwhile I keep faith 
with them.” 

Gunner Frank Zdancewicz 
of the 9th Field Battery, Royal 
Canadian Artillery, looked at 
his four-year-old son as he 
spoke. His father, a Polish 
school teacher, had written 
him a letter just as Hitler’s 
hordes began their invasion of 


his country. 
“Join the army, Frank,” his 
father’s letter had stated. 


“Join either the Polish army 
or the British army. Your bro- 
ther Joseph (a Polish artillery 
officer) is away fighting,” 
the letter said. 

“So,” said Frand proudly, 
“I am not in this war for fun. 
I do not care what happens to 
me, but I fight for the free- 
dom of Poland and for the 
country -of which I am now a 
citizen — I am a Canadian. 

“Twelve years ago I came 
here from Poland. Eight years 
ago I was married. Four years 
ago Edward was born, I was 
working for the post-office 
when the war broke out. My 
brother was in the artillery in 
Poland. That is why I picked 
the artillery here.” 

Frank turned -to his son, 
dressed in a replica of his own 
uniform. It had been made by 
his mother out of odd-bits of 
worn- out material supplied by 
a Camp Exhibition quarter- 
master and it looked smart. 

“What do you think of Hit- 
ler?” his father asked Edward. 

“Hitler’s no good. Hitler’s 
screwy,” the boy said, then 
ran and got a toy revolver and 
a picture of the German dic- 
tator at which he “fired” 
away. 

“I want to be a soldier and 
go with daddy,” he said. His 
mother sighed. © 

“What am I going to do 


now?” she ‘laughed. “I have 
seen telling him he can’t ge 


On J Caki Day Out 
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JANE BRYAN starts off the ne 
by seeing her name in lights. Hi 
“Invisible Stripes” in which she sl 
Raft and the brilliant newcomer 
seen above p 
culinary skill 


Jane takes to cooking as naturol 
very naturall 


HOLLYWOOD STARS 


indeed. The up-and-away concotion below is ons 
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w year by being twenty-one and 
er first stellar role is in Warners’ 
hares highest honors with George 
n William Holden, Though she is 


rettily pouring a cup of the tea she has just brewed, her 
by no means stops at that. Her three kid brothers, 
and her dad and mother, too, for that matter, beor witness that 


lly as she takes to acting, which is 


of her specialties. It's ‘scrumptuous' and easy to make, Try it. 
JANEY-JUMP-UPS 


2 cups flour 
2 egas 


2 cups milk 
Y teaspoon salt 


2 teaspoons melted fat 


Beat eggs slightly. Sift flour and solt 


together. Add alternately with milk ond 


eggs. Add fat, Fill hot greased muffin pans 4 full. Bake in hot oven (4SOD.) for 
thirty minutes. Lower temperature to moderate (350D.) and bake fifteen minutes. 


CINEMA'S “BIGGIES” FILL 
HOMES WITH EXPENSIVE 
PLAYTHINGS 


Hollywood, Calif. — One of the 
nicest things about six figure 
salaries, the cinema’s select have 
discovered, is the chance to in- 
dulge childlike whims. 

In some quarters the impres- 
sion is firm that the average 
Hollywood mind operates with a 
sort of juvenile simplicity. Well, 
there are many weird “pla: 
things” to be found in stars 
rambling mansions. ; 

Electric trains are favorites. 
Beds of odd shapes and sizes are 
common. Numerous are the four 
posters, seven feet each way. 

You've heard, no doubt, of Mae 
West's swan shaped bed with a 
mirror in the top. Reclining, she 
can contemplate the curves which 
make possible the luxury of a 
swan shaped bed. 

Wally Beery’s is normal, but 
he contrived to locate it beneath 
a tin roof. On rainy nights he’s 
his happiest. 

Locked in His Den 

Electricity is a big help to the 
gadget lovers. It’s put to all 
manner of strange and wonder- 
ful uses. 

William Powell’s electrified 
house was an example. Touching 
a button performed all sorts of 
tasks. But one day there was 
much sizzling and sparking, He 
spent two hours getting out of 
his power locked den. A few days 
later the hovse was sold, 

That didn’t discourage others, 
though. 

In Edward G. Robinson’s man- 
sion you ride from floor to floor 
on an electric stairway. 

“Electric eyes” are common- 
place, but it remained for Errol 
Flynn to put one to its most 
novel use. He focused a photo- 
electric beam from a sun dial to 
a ship’s bell in the living room. 
A shadow on the dials hour 
marker, a flash of the ray and 
the bell tinkles. 

Harold Lloyd has a private 
water-fall, a canoe course and 
nine holes of golf on his estate. 

Burns Told 'Em 

Norma Shearer's beach house 
is soundproof to shut out the 
rumble of breakers, air condi- 
tioned to shut out the heat and 
shutter equipped to shut out the 
light, if she wants to sleep late. 

Madeleine Carroll, who also 
lives at the seashore, has a ma- 
rine motif mansion with ship's 
clocks throughout, portholes in- 
stead of windows and floors done 
deck style. She calls her maid 
with the sort of a lever a captain 
uses to signal his engine room. 

A telephone, disguised as a 
lantern, hangs at the barred en- 
trance to Warren William’s es- 
tate, An inventor friend of Warn- 
er Baxter fixed a different way 
for him to open his gates. A coil 
in his car sends an impulse to a 
device in the pavement. Pat 0’- 
Brien’s radio looks like a book- 
shelf. A volume of history tips 
forward to disclose the controls. 

Bob Burns’ longing for Arkan- 


down to the barracks with 
daddy because he hasn’t a uni- 
form and now that he has one 


what can I tell him?” 


sas is reflected in the stock of 
mules at his ranch and the log 
cabin and solitary burro behind 
his Bel-Air home. Neighbors once 
objected to the burro, but Bob 
silenced them with: 

“One more jackass in the 
neighborhood shouldn’t matter.” 
Automatic Pool ‘Table 
Fred (Gunman) MacMurray 
has a soundproofed shooting gal- 
lery in his basement. Mary Bo- 
land has a steam heated green- 
house where she raises orchids. 
Joel McCrea and Frances Dee 
have created a miniature jungle 

in which their children play. 

But Humphrey Bogart’s billiard 
table is about tops in screwy in- 
stallations. He has a gadget 
which narrows or widens the 
pockets, He can cut down the 
side holes, for example, and wh‘le 
guests try vainly to score he's 
dropping them in at: the ends. 

Or a surreptitious flip of the 
wrist and it’s reversed, much to 
the uninitiated’s discomfiture. 
That, the boogieman thinks, is 
very funny. 
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THIS MINUTE 


The attention of the entire world 
is now focussed on Soviet Rusia... 
During the passage of 60 seconds 
of time what happens in that gi- 
gantie state? 

Russians on parade! There are 
so many people now in Soviet Rus- 
sia—that if they marched past a 
given point at the rate of one per- 
son every minute of every hour it 
would take four centuries for them 
to pass! 


Russia has 600 tuberculosis sta- 
tions, 3,000 medical specialists in 
the field. In the fight against it, 
these doctors and nurses — this 
minute — and every minute — are 
making 15 visits on tubercular 
cases! 

Each minute — Soviet doctors 
make 900 patient visits in 60,000 
clinics. 

In one minute — Russia circu- 
lates 850 magazines, 1,000 books 
and pamphlets. 


Flees from War 


Jeanine Gornowicz 


Four-year-old Jeanine Gornowicz, 
of Chicago, who was in Poland with 
her mother when Germany and Rus- 
sia overran the country with their 
armies, is pictured as she arrived 
in New York, safe at last after 
fight fom the war sone 


